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the kulak, and which culminated in the most disas-
trous famine that even Russia ever went through, a
famine at the thought of which even the communist
blushes and of which he does not like to be re-
minded.

Let us see how the Russian peasant shares in the
more abundant life, and what rights and priviliges
he has tinder the "pure socialism" of this much-
heralded collective movement.

The underlying principle of a free socialist co-
operative or artel demands that the tools of pro-
duction be owned jointly by all its members. (It
must always be borne in mind that the kolkhoz is
not made up of free, voluntary members. The meth-
ods used by the government to recruit members
were forcible, or at least coercive.) Though it com-
pels the individual farmer to join the kolkhoz, the
government fails to supply him with tractors, and
exacts exorbitant taxes from him.

In Russia the tractors, binders, and other farm
implements are owned and controlled by the state,
and the kolkhoz or co-operative is compelled to rent
them from the government at a price fixed by the
government The prices of the results of their labor,
the products of the kolkhozi, are arbitrarily fixed